CH. t.        Character of Greek Civilisation.

v^ the Phi-atria or brotherhood with its subordinate
Gene or families. The process which had thus developed
.he claiufrom the house showed the possibility of forming
an alliance with other clans without doing violence to the
religious sentiment. The union was based not on the
admission of the stranger to the private worship of
the clan or the house, for this would have been unpar-
donable profanation, but in adopting a common ritual to
be followed by the confederates in their character as allies.
The adoption of this common worship converted the
group of clans into a tribe ; and one step further, the
union of tribes in the Polis or city on piecisely the same
religious and therefore exclusive principle, marked the
limit of political growth beyond which the Greeks persis-
tently refused to advance.

The fabric of all ancient Aryan society was thus
intensely religious. The sacred fire, not to be tended
by aliens or foreigners, was maintained per- Religious
petually in the Prytaneion, or holy place, of theGreek^
the city. Each tribe, or, as the Greek called state.
it, each Phyle, had likewise its own altar, its own ritual,
and its own priests. The same rule was followed by the
subordinate phratries or clans, while in each house the
father of the family remained, as he had always been,
its priest, its lord, and its king. Thus for strangers or
aliens the state had no more room than the private
family. The foreigner had, in strictness of speech,
no right to protection whether of person or of property ;
and of real property he could have none. His very pre-
sence in the city was merely a matter of sufferance ; his
enfranchisement would be an insult to the gods, his ad-
mission to a share in government a profanation.

It is clear that these conditions are not likely to pro-
mote the rapid growth of states, and that the latter could
not grow at al) except at the x:ost of constant struggle and